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Ohe South African Outlook 


I feel a grave and solemn conviction, which deep- 
ens year by year, that in a country like this, where 
the public business of the State is the private duty of 
every citizen, those who decline to use their political 
power are guilty of treachery both to God and man. 

—R. W. Dale 
* * * * 
The Opening of Parliament. 

The opening of the new Parliament took place on 4th 
July. Among the measures to be dealt with, it was 
announced that there would be a Bill for the transfer of the 
University College of Fort Hare to the Department of 
Native Affairs ; also that a measure would be introduced for 
increasing Native taxation. The customary four days 
debate on a ‘“‘no confidence” motion was marked by an 
offer on the part of the leader of the Opposition, Sir de 
Villiers Graaff, to seek what common ground there was 
between the two main political parties. He felt that the 
great mass of the White population on both sides of the 
party line wished to ensure-that in the foreseeable future 
the destinies of South Africa should be directed by those 
able to preserve the ideals and institutions of Western 
civilization. Within that framework, he believed, men 
of goodwill in both parties could co-operate in a large-scale 
pian to develop the neglected Native areas as a measure of 
justice and wider opportunity for Africans and greater hope 
for Europeans. To succeed in that policy, he contended, 
the White man must accept the fact that he should work in 
consultation and agreement with the Bantu. The appeal 
met with no response from the Government benches. It 
is obvious that the Government intends to “ go it alone.” 


> 


Sir de Villiers Graaff has been criticised among various 
sections of the supporters of his party for the offer he made. 
But we believe it was timely and that the future will show 
how statesmanship should have dictated that he be met at 
least half-way. 

* * * # 
The Budget. 

The Minister of Finance presented his budget in the 
House of Assembly on 16th July. In the course of it, he 
said: ‘‘ In regard to Native taxation, a Bill would be in- . 
troduced which would provide for an increase in taxation 
in order to meet the growing need of Bantu education. 
Native taxation consisted of a ‘ local ’ tax and a ‘ general’ 
tax, which had remained static since 1925, at 10s. and £1 
respectively. It was not proposed to increase the local 
tax, and he would, therefore, confine his remarks to the 
general tax which would be increased in accordance with 
the new scale. According to the proposed system, the 
basic general tax would, with effect from January 1, 1959, 
be increased from {1 to £1 15s. As from January, 
1960, the tax will be on a sliding scale see to 
taxable income. The scale will be as follows : 

* On incomes between £180 and £240 the tax will be £2. 

* On incomes between £240 and £300 the tax will be 
£2 15s. 

* On incomes between £300 and £360 the tax will be 
£3 10s. 

* On incomes between £360 and £420 it will be £4 5s. 

* For incomes above £420, the basic tax of {1 15s. will 
be increased by £2 10s. for the first £420 and £1 for every 
£60 or portion of £60 above £420. The scale of taxation 
for Native women, which will come into force on January 
1, 1960, will be at the rate of £1 for every £60 or portion of 
£60 by which the income exceeds £180. 

* * * * 

The Minister went on to say: ‘‘ There was some 
misunderstanding about the principle of pegging the 
annual contribution to Bantu education at £6,500,000, 
and expecting that any excess expenditure over this 
amount must be recovered from Native tax-payers. 
It had been said that it was unfair to expect the 
Natives to pay for their education while the Europeans 
received free education. This criticism had created a 
misunderstanding which should be removed in the interest 
of better racial relations between Europeans and Natives. 
It was true that the European taxpayer in the Union did 
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not pay a special education tax, but apart from income tax 
and indirect taxes, he paid a special tax to the provincial 
authorities, one of the main functions of which was the 
provision of education. He was referring to the personal 
tax. The Native, however, paid no provincial tax, but 
only the Native local and general taxes which had not been 
increased since 1925. These taxes had been reasonable 
at that time, when only very limited educational facilities 
were available for the Natives, but under present circum- 
stances, and with the large scale expansion of these facilities 
the Natives, like the masses of the Europeans, would have 
to be prepared to pay higher taxes.”’ 
* * * * 

Studying the Group Areas Act. 

Prof. P. V. Pistorius of Pretoria University announced 
last month that a committee had been formed at his insti- 
gation to study the usual aspects of the Group Areas Act 
in Pretoria. He said that while there had not yet been any 
response from the three Dutch Reformed Churches, they 
were still free to send representatives to serve on the com- 
mittee. The committee, as at present constituted, con- 
sists of the Rev. N. Nye, the Rev. W. Lovegrove and the 
Rev. G. Daniels (Anglican) the Rev. D. Dugmore 
(Methodist), the Rev. L. Heap, Dr. E. C. Halliday and Mr. 
W. T. Kirby (Congregational), the Rev. A. Moore (Pres- 
byterian), the Rev. B. Edwards (Baptist). The Roman 
Catholic Church will be represented by Father C. B. 
Collins and one other yet to be nominated by the Church. 
Professor Pistorius said that if the committee so desired he 
was prepared to serve in an advisory capacity. 

We cannot commend too highly this step, and the deci- 
sion to seek the help of representatives of various Churches, 
for few know cases of hardship better than do ministers of 
religion. We trust that similar steps will be taken in other 
centres, so that the facts may be laid bare. 

* * * * 
Higher Wages for Africans. 

The Industrial correspondent of the Star reports that 
influential leaders of industry and commerce on the Rand 
have formed an association to take steps to increase the 
wages and productivity of Natives. A council of more 
than 20 business men has been formed to administer the 
association. ‘The chairman is Mr. Harry Goldberg, past 
president of the Association of Chambers of Commerce 
(Assocom) and of the Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce. 
A statement by the association says the feeling is growing 
among employers that they should no longer accept the 
fact that many of their Native workers receive a wage lower 
than that needed to maintain themselves and their families 
in return for work “done on an extremely low level of 
efficiency and productivity.” 
more constructive approach to his job by the worker can 
achieve, considerable improvements in output, even with- 
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The social evils in the Native 
townships of Johannesburg and other large centres flow 
from the poverty of most of the inhabitants, the statement 
adds. But the association emphasizes that all improve- 
ments must be made on sound business principles. It 
recognises that in some industries and undertakings Native 
wages are higher than average. Productive output in such 
organizations may well be satisfactory. The association 
does not believe that sudden large wage increases would be 
economically possible. ‘It is, however, felt that some 
realistic upward move in Bantu earnings, coupled with 
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out mechanical aids. 


improved productivity, should start immediately.” 
should be a steady process. 

We warmly commend the scheme and trust that it will 
lead to the results desired. 

* * * * 
The Treason Trial. 

As we go to press, the Treason Trial of ninety-two per- 
sons is about to begin (on Ist August) in Pretoria. Special 
legislation has been rushed through Parliament for the con- 
stitution of a special court of three judges. Much debate 
has taken place in Parliament over this step, which the 
Minister of Justice contends was urged by the Attorney- 
General of the Transvaal. The Act constituting the 
special court has been made retrospective to Ist July. 
Opponents of the measure declared it to be repugnant to 
the rule of law, but the Minister of Justice contended that 
only by such a measure would months of argument over 
the court’s legality be averted. He contended also that in 
view of the difficulty of the treason trial case, such a court 
would be better than one consisting of a judge and two 
assessors. ‘‘ It is in the interest of justice as well as of the 
accused that there should be a unanimous decision by three 
judges.” The chief objections to the measure have been 
because the Bill was associated with a case already before 
the court, because it empowered the Minister of Justice, 
who was a politician, to appoint special courts, and because 
it was introduced after the three judges had been appointed, 
and after a proclamation had been issued constituting a 


special criminal court. 
* * * * 


It has been announced that Mr. F. H. Lawton, Q.C. 
will attend the trial as the observer for ‘‘ justice,” the 
British section of the International Commission of Justice. 
He will report on the legal issues involved, and especially 
on the retro-active legislation for the appointment of a 
special three-judge court for the trial. Dr. Edward 
Hernbro a lecturer at the Hague, will attend the trial as an 
observer on behalf of the International Commission of 
Jurists. These are indications of the world-wide interest 


in the proceedings. 
* * * * 
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The Minister of Justice, replying to a question in the 
Senate, said he did not intend to compensate the 65 per- 
sons originally arrested on charges of high treason and later 
released, for ‘‘ the expense they had incurred and the loss 
they suffered as a result of their arrest, imprisonment and 
trial.” ‘The Minister said it would render the adminis- 
tration of justice impossible if in all instances where a case 
is withdrawn against an accused, such person was to be 
compensated. He saw no reason why an exception should 
be made in this case. 

* * * * 
Commendable Advice. 

A distressing feature of South African life is the unsatis- 
factory relationship—some would say the constantly dete- 
riorating relationship—between the police and the public, 
especially the non-European public. All the more com- 
mendable therefore is the advice given by Colonel Pieter 
Grobler, retiring Deputy-Commissioner of Police for the 
Witwatersrand. Writing in the magazine Personality, Col. 
Grobler said that there was no finer career for a young man 
than the police, and he went on : ‘‘ There is nothing to stop 
a man who does his work properly, shows the correct 
devotion to duty and studies well, from becoming an officer 
within 10 years of joining. Many recruits come from the 
country districts and sometimes find it difficult to adapt 
themselves to city life. The urban Native cannot be 
treated in the same way as many farm-bred policemen have 
been used to handling Natives in the rural areas. Any 
attempts to use the same methods leads to friction. Some 
young policemen are inclined to be over-hasty in their 
dealings with non-Europeans and make unnecessary arrests, 
for petty offences. This gives rise to ill-feeling. This 
warning applies equally to non-European policemen who 
deal exclusively with their own people.’’ Colonel Grobler 
said that it is the duty of every policeman to obtain the co- 
operation of the public. He must work with and not 
against the community. ‘‘ Co-operation of this sort is 
easily secured if the right approach is used.” 

* * * * 
Colour Bar in Sport. 

According to SAPA-REUTER, only 150 people attend- 
ed a widely publicised meeting in Cardiff, England, on 12th 
July to protest against the presence of an all-white South 
African team at the Empire Games. ‘Thousands of invi- 
tations had been sent out to all parts of Britain and even to 
managers of other Games teams, but the majority did not 
reply. Mr. Ken Forbes, the organiser, said, ‘‘ Please 
don’t call it a flop. I don’t think so.” Those present 
passed a resolution calling on the Empire Games Federa- 
tion to insist that at future Games, countries which do not 
comply with the rules that ‘no discrimination be allowed 
against any country or person on grounds of their colour,” 
shall be disqualified from competing. 
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In our last issue we referred at length to how the Inter- 
national Federation of Football had turned down the 
application of the South African Soccer Federation—a 
non-European body—to be recognised as the body repre- 
senting soccer in the Union, instead of the all-white South 
African Football Association. Soon after going to press 
last month we came on the following editorial comments 
in Imvo Zabantsundu, the well-known African weekly : 

‘We have been driven to seek international recognition 
when we were not prepared for it. Our own soccer is a 
sorry mess. ‘There is much bickering and squabbling 
among officials with resultant detriment to the game. 
Johannesburg which is recognised as the home of soccer in 
this country is a depressing example of this mess. 

“Let us face it. Non-European soccer is nowhere near 
the standard of White soccer when it comes to league 
matches. Our boys seldom have the expert coaching and 
training available to European players. This is not to say 
that these two integral parts of soccer are not available to 
us. We have never made a move to get them. 

“So far as African soccer is concerned much of it is still 
hampered by witchcraft. Players seldom turn out on the 
field without having been ‘ doctored.’ We all know too 
well that rival witchdoctors often pay a visit to the goal 
posts on the field where a big match is to take place. We 
need to rid ourselves of these things before we can clamour 
to control a body so highly organised as the South African 
Football Association. 

“Tt is an unfortunate fact that we have also allowed 
politics to cloud our vision. This tendency, so apparent 
in our life, has caused us to lose opportunities.” 

* * * * 

There is commendable realism in these remarks. We 
trust they will help on a decision by which non-Europeans 
will clasp the proffered hand of friendship and aid from 
the European side. 

* * * * 
Facts about Federation. 

Sir Gilbert Rennie, formerly Governor of Northern 
Rhodesia, and an elder of the Church of Scotland, in the 
July issue of the Church of Scotland Magazine, Life and 
Work, deals with criticisms made against the Central 
African Federation. Sir Gilbert states that the Federation 
has done much good in Nyasaland economically and in 
social services and that three times more is being spent on 
African education than before Federation. Since Federa- 
tion no African Trust Land has been allocated in freehold, 
and only 2,764 acres have been leased to non-Africans for 
agricultural use and 290 acres for residential purposes, 
whereas 204,494 acres of privately held land have been 
acquired or are to be acquired for African use, and this 
process of acquisition is still continuing. In reply to the 
complaint that more Europeans than Africans will select 
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“new ”’ African representatives for the Federal Parliament, 
Sir Gilbert says that so far as the new African representa- 
tives from Nyasaland are concerned, that statement is not 
correct; provided that Africans with the prescribed qualifi- 
cations for the special roll register as voters they will easily 
outnumber the Europeans on the general roll, and so 
should be able to elect to the Federal Assembly the African 
members they want. 

Sir Gilbert contends that the Federal Government has no 
wish to slow down partnership but he holds that African 
politicians whose hearts are set on political power are 
reluctant to contemplate steady progressive constitutional 
developments. 

But before a country is able to stand on its own feet it 
must not only be viable economically but it must also have 
in its people the necessary supporting skill, training, experi- 
ence and education. In other words, in Nyasaland at 
present, African political ambitions far outstrip African 
capacity, and a period of adolescence is essential. During 
that period the Federal and the Territorial Governments 
will no doubt energetically and sympathetically continue 
their policy and practice of educating and training Africans 
for higher posts and greater responsibility, and Africans 
will continue to make good use of the opportunities offered. 

* * * * 
Criminal Defamation in Southern Rhodesia. 

According to the Salisbury correspondent of S.A.P.A. 
last month James Robert Chikerema (33), vice-president 
of the Southern Rhodesia African National Congress, was 
fined £100 (or six months) by Mr. Justice Morton in the 
Salisbury High Court for criminal defamation. The 
issue of the warrant committing Chikerema to jail in 
default of payment was suspended until August 31 on con- 
dition that the fine is paid in full on or before that date. 
Chikerema was charged with telling a meeting of the 
African National Congress at Harari on March 2, that Sir 
Patrick Fletcher, while a tax collector at Hartley, had been 
accused of misappropriation of public funds. It was also 
alleged that he called down a curse on Sir Patrick. Sum- 
ming up, Mr. Justice Morton said that if the European 
witnesses, all of whom were intelligent and honest, had any 
bias at all it was in favour of Chikerema. The Court 
found that the publication of the defamatory words by 
Chikerema was likely to have a detrimental effect on the 
interests of the State. It would tend to make Natives 
distrust the control of Native affairs in the territory and 
would make them prone to commit unlawful acts. 

% * * * 
Conviction of Nurses 

According to the Alice Correspondent of S.A.P.A., on 
11th July, six African nurses of the Victoria Hospital, Love- 
dale, were each fined £20 (or two months imprisonment 


with compulsory labour) in the Alice Magistrate’s Court q 


when they were found guilty of contravening Section 
14(2) of the Riotous Assemblies Act, Act 17 of 1956. Mr. 
R. Welman, Magistrate and Native Commissioner at 
Middledrift, presided. The six nurses were Ellen J. V. 
Nqezo (38), Eugenia T. N. Mlisana (32), Florence L. 
Msutu (26), Elizabeth D. Serati (24), Magdelene N. Nguni 
(24) and Christina S. N. Nyangintsimbi (24). They were 
allowed bail of £15 each pending appeal. The clause of 
the Act under which the nurses were charged lays down 
that any employee of any employer whatever, who wilfully 
and maliciously, either alone or by arrangement with any 
other employee or other person, breaks any contract of 
employment whatever, knowing or having reasonable 
cause to believe that the probable consequence of his so 
breaking such contract will be to endanger human life or 
to cause serious bodily injury to, or serious injury to the 
health of, any person, or to expose valuable property, 
whether movable or immovable, to destruction or serious 
injury, shall be guilty of an offence. 
* 


* * * 


A Missionary Moderator. 


x 


Many friends of the Rev. Dr. Ray E. Phillips have been — 


delighted to learn of the honour done him as he begirs his 
‘“‘ retirement” after forty years of notable missionary cer- 
vice in South Africa. Since returning to America a few 
months ago he has been elected Moderator of the General 
Council of the Congregational Churches in the United 
States. This is the first time that a missionary has been 
elected to the office. As is well known Dr. Phillips was 
the Director of the Jan H. Hofmeyr—School of Social 
Studies in Johannesburg which he founded as a training 
centre in social work for non-Europeans. 

Margaret Wrong Memorial Award for 1957. 

In accordance with the new arrangements for the award 
of the Margaret Wrong Memorial Prize and Medal, a large 
number of individuals and crganizations in all parts of 
Africa were invited to recommend persons who had rende1- 
ed outstanding services to literature in Africa during recent 
years. Twenty-nine recommendations were received and 


considered by the Administrative Committee of the Fund, 


and it was agreed that the Medal and Prize for 1957 should 
be awarded to the Rev. J. J. R. Jolobe, Lovedale, South 
Africa. Mr. Jolobe, who is the author of a number of verse 
and prose works in both English and Xhosa, has for some 
years been a member of the Lovedale Press Committee 
and of the Editorial Committee of The South African 
Ouilook. He is now a member of the Xhosa Language 
and Literature Committee appointed by the Education 
Department. 

Arrangements are being made for the presentation of the 
Medal and prize in South Africa at an early date. 
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The Missionary World of To-day 


(“ The World Christian Handbook,” a new edition of 
which has just been published, as reported in our columns, has 
a remarkable Preface by Sir Kenneth Grubb. With his per- 
mission we are publishing extracts from it, the third of which 
we give below. Sir Kenneth, as chairman of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs, has quite unique 
opportunities for gauging world movements, and his statements 
therefore come with unusual authority. 

—Editor, ‘S.A. Outlook.’’) 


HE assembling of statistical facts about the progress of 
the Church in the world is not sufficiently precise to 
enable reliable deductions to be drawn. Nevertheless 
this volume contains many figures which will well repay 
painstaking study. It is no part of this introduction to 
attempt. to provide an interpretation of them: that would 
require a separate volume. 


The first priority of church and mission is evangeliza- 
tion, as it always must be. The population of the world, 
which is today about 2,700 million, may well increase by 
1980 to a figure somewhere between 3,300 and 4,000 
million. In other words, in a little more than two decades 
there is likely to be a growth of 600 to 1,300 million. Such 
figures should be constantly borne in mind when studying 
the data assembled in the Handbook. In most countries 
Christians form a very small minority, and it is likely to 
become even smaller since, generally speaking, the churches 
of the world are not increasing in proportion to the growth 
of the population. To discuss in detail the reason for this 
is impossible in a brief introduction. There are countries 
of which it is not true ; thus Brazil is an example of rapid 
growth of population and also of the evangelical churches. 
In 1916 the population of the country was 24 million, and 
today nearly 60 million. The number of evangelical 
Christians in 1916 was 123,000, in 1925, 251,000 ; and in 
1952, 3,600,000. ‘There are those who reckon the evange- 
lical community today at not far short of 5 million. But 
Brazil is a vast under-populated country with a constantly 
moving frontier and a lightly held allegiance to the domi- 
nant ecclesiastical culture. ~Another area of rapid progress 
of the last decade has been the Indonesian Republic. In 
the West, religion, that is the Christian religion, has be- 
come a cult of general acceptance and of considerable 
popularity in the United States. But in general the picture 
of a small church trying, so to speak, to catch up with and 
overtake an increasingly crowded world is broadly true. 


It is hard to generalize on the important and fascinating 
question of what are the effective means of evangelism to- 
day. Both in India, on the Continent, in Great Britain 
and the United States, the campaigns of Dr. W. Graham 
have drawn thousands and impressed many. Others have 


claimed that the steady work, worship, witness and lite of 
the Church is always bound to be a more effective evange- 
listic witness than any number of organised campaigns. 
This is clearly true if the Church is aware of its vocation 
and living up to it ; only too often it is not. Others again 
would claim that evangelistic campaigns carried out within 
the confines and appeal of a single and particular denomi- 
nation have most effect. Others may stress the effective 
witness of community centres and specialized approaches. 
The truth is that the moment a monopoly is claimed for 
any evangelistic technique the power seems to ebb from it, 
and prestige takes the place of performance. But what- 
ever be the particular technique of giving the message of 
the Gospel, the witness of the Church must be interpreted 
in the voice and pattern of the age. It is useless to strike 
chords that cannot respond or to diagnose the faults, and 
fight the battles of yesterday. 

‘In the newer churches the classic difficulties of self- 
support, self-propagation and self-government are not yet 
solved. Many smaller churches which can rightly be 
termed indigenous, since they are rooted in or closely 
identified with the cultural environment, are nevertheless — 
not truly self-supporting, although they may be fully self- 
governing and self-propagating. But it is important that 
these well-known principles of the life of the Church 
should be put in their proper setting and not interpreted 
with mechanical routine, and emphasis on phraseology. 
When we speak of “‘self’’ in regard to the Church we 
cannot in the last analysis mean a church or the church in 
India or any part of Africa, but the Church universal. It 
may be convenient, desirable, and even necessary that the 
Church in any country should support itself by means of 
the service and dedication of its faithful members in that 
country, but essentially the right of the different parts and 
sections of the Church, in whatever country they be, to 
help one another is surely an indispensable expression of 
the membership of believers in the one body of Christ. 
The ‘‘ indigenous principles’? must never be so inter- 
preted as to imprison the Church within the walls of 
nationalism: this kind of enclosure will find plenty of 
promoters elsewhere. As a protest against the domination 
of small churches by large foreign missions, the ‘‘ indigen- 
ous principles’? have served and still serve a very real 
purpose in the few cases where the old order may yet exist. 
As a way of demonstrating to suspicious and secular 
governments that the Church is determined to be itself 
within the policy of the nation, these principles are com- 
pletely valid. Indeed they need to be pressed today in 
many areas with no less fervour than yesterday. But as a 
sufficient definition of the true nature of the Church or of 
he true love, fellowship, service, and obligation which 
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should exist between its different parts, they are not ade- 
quate : and indeed they are misleading. 

In the work and life of missions perhaps the most evident 
feature of the last half-decade has been the continued and 
increasing predominance of American missionaries. A 
few recent figures compiled by Dr. Price of the Missionary 
Research Library of New York willillustrate this. Accord- 
ing to his A Study of the American Protestant Missions in 
1956, American and Canadian missionaries are today over 
two-thirds of the total, and in 1955 they received over 130 
million dollars in contributions for their work. Those 
whose boards are related to the Division of Foreign 
Missions (DFM) of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A: make up 42.5 per cent of the total as 
compared with 50 per cent a few years ago. The three 
conservative or fundamentalist associations make up 41.7 
per cent. The DFM proportion is decreasing while the 
others have increased from 47 per cent (1952) to 56.3 in 
1955. The DFM boards and societies sent 631 more 
missionaries than in 1952 ; the others 4,170 more. During 
the past thirty years, the number of (Protestant and North 
American) missionaries has increased almost fourfold in 
Africa, has remained about the same in the Near East and 
Southern Asia while decreasing markedly in East Asia. It 
has more than doubled in South-east Asia. In Latin 
America there has been an increase of 237 per cent. 

These figures also illustrate what is recognised today as 
an important fact of missionary expansion, that is, the 
relative growth of missions and missionaries of strongly 
conservative and traditionally fundamentalist outlook. To 
analyse the reasons for this interesting development would 
require a survey in itself. Probably the most important is 
a certain lack of spirituality and also of emotional fervour, 
which is found in the great denominations, whose ministers, 
leaders, and educated laity are rightly much preoccupied 
in wrestling with the intellectual problems of the age. 
But there are many earnestminded people who side-track 
these problems by an act of personal consecration and 
vigorous pioneer dedication. Thus these missions send 
to Asia, Africa, and Latin America men and women of 
great piety and devotion, whose witness is sometimes 
lessened in its effect through a defective understanding of 
the task and the times. There is very much in this move- 
ment which deserves closer attention since it needs to be 

_ viewed as one of the significant forms which obedience to 
Christ takes in a strangely complex and puzzling age. It 
is in relation to the sensitive and sometimes unpredictable 
reactions of modern governments and other world faiths 
that difficulties arise. Faced by the vigorous nationalisms 
of Asia the greater denominational missions have carefully 
watched the sending out of missionaries and have only 
encouraged those to go whose services are particularly 
requested by the church on the spot, But this self-deny- 
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ing ordinance is of little avail if the suspicions of rulers are 
aroused by the rapid entry of large numbers of men and 
women who, although devoted, have little comprehension 
of the sensitivities of the world to which they have gone. 
Moreover the multiplication of sects, 1f one may use a 
disagreeable name in this connection, is itself a cause of 
confusion. ‘Thus in Japan today there is an overwhelming 
variety of groups and in Formosa some fifty or more new 
missions have arrived in recent years. It is much to be 
desired that there should be fuller, freer and franker dis- 
cussion between all missions and churches on these aspects 
of the task. 

For missions have still a task of great and continuing 
importance to discharge. The word “ missionary”’ has 
become unpopular in some quarters as savouring of 
‘charity’ and a certain stuffiness. But just at the time 
when some in the Church are becoming critical of it, the 
world as a whole is discovering it, and missionaries of 
science, trade and culture run to and fro between the 
nations. The missionary movement must indeed con- 
stantly revise its policies and methods in the light of the 
relation between church and society and the demands of 
the churches themselves. To do that is no more than is 
asked of any great movement which desires to endure the 
vicissitudes of time and retain its force and usefulness. It 
is much to be desired that missions should be less denomi- 
national and more ecumenical, but this in turn depends 
largely on the progress of the churches themselves towards 
inter-communion or union. It is furthermore presump- 
tuous to suppose, as far as present evidence goes, that 
missions could be substituted by the simple process of 
‘“‘inter-church aid.’ Great as are the services which 
inter-church aid is rendering to many aspects of church 
life, the conception of missions involves a vision of the 
horison and a pioneer urge to confident forward movement 
which is lacking in, and indeed is not meant to constitute, 
the approach by inter-church aid. 

Closer understanding between church and mission and 
close relations between them must grow. ‘The evidence 
from the churches that “‘ mission” is being recognised as 
an indispensable attitude of Christian living is increasingly 
impressive. But this does not mean that the age of dis- 
tinctive missionary bodies is anything like nearly over. 
Many a function within the competence of a large and 
massive organization such as a church or denomination 
requires a special agency, for there are many things which, 
unless somebody is set aside to do them, will not be done. 
The function of missions will remain necessary for a very 
long time even if, let us say, the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council decide on their 
mutual integration in one organisation. That such inte- 
gration or union should take place between two world 
bodies in no way abrogates the specific function of missions, 
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In the higher policy, strategy, co-ordination and study 
there is very much to be said for union between such bodies, 
The case is different when specific tasks have to be dis- 
charged in specific, and sometimes limited, parts of the 
world with a high pressure of particular devotion and 
dedication behind them. But missions cannot, and do 


A Christian Education 


"THE 14th World Convention of the World Council of 
Christian Education and Sunday School Association 
is to be held in Tokvo, Japan, from 6th to the 13th August. 


Exactly twelve years to a day, after the bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Viscount Makintosh of Halifax, 
the President of the World Council of Christian Education 
and Sunday School Association, will open the 14th World 
Sunday School Convention in Tokyo. This time, as 
somebody has said, “a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of 
fire by night will testify to the Lord’s leading rather than 
to man’s wrath.” 


The World Council of Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association is one of the oldest ecumenical agencies 
in existence. At the first World Sunday Schoo! Conven- 
tion held in 1889, in London a World Sunday School 
Union was formed, out of which grew the present body, the 
World Council of Christian Education and Sunday School 
Association. Membership in the Association is open to 
all national regional bodies which represent the major 
Christian education forces in their countries. ‘The Asso- 
ciation carries on an extensive programme in ninety-seven 
countries and it is estimated that there are now forty 
million teachers and pupils enrolled in the Sunday School 
family. 

Delegates from sixty countries are expected to attend 
the World Convention at Tokyo. 

As in Toronto in 1950 preceding the last World Con- 
vention, a World Institute on Christian Education will be 
held at Nishinomiya (near Osaka) from July 19th to Ist 
August. The Institute is an intensive study programme 
for key Christian Education workers, who are being in- 
vited from more than sixty countries. The programme 
of the Institute is designed to provide a varied experience 
of inspiration, worship, Bible study, discussion, fellowship 
and personai acquaintance and enrichment. Provision 
will be made for worship, Bible study and general addresses 
and the members of the Institute will be appointed to small 
discussion groups to consider major 1ssues. 


Between the closing of the Institute and the opening of 
the Convention proper the quadrennial mecting of the 
Assembly of the World Council of Christian Education 
Sunday School Association will meet. The Assembly is 
the governing body of the Council, which meets every 
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not wish to, escape their ecumenical obligations, as 1s 
shown by the debt which the ecumenical movement owes 
to the missionary movement. Missions have had to work 
together, since they could not succeed in separation. ‘They 
soon discovered this in a non-Christian world. _ 


Convention at Tokyo 


four years, the last meeting of which was held in 1954 at 
Frankfurt in West Germany. The Assembly will take 
place at Atamion the 4th and 5th of August. Every 
member unit of the World Council of Christian Education 
and Sunday School Association is entitled to at least 
one member in the Assembly. 


The South African unit of the World body is the South 
African National Sunday School Association whose head- 
quarters are located in the Sunday Schooi Instiute, Port 
Elizabeth. The National Sunday School Association is to 
be represented at Tokyo by its General Secretary, Mr. 
Arnold Matthews, and Mr. E. E. Mkuli, the African Sun- 
day School Organiser, who have also been invited to take 
part in the World Institute. Mrs. Arnold Matthews and 
Miss Madge Brown of Port Elizabeth are the other South 
African delegates. Mr. C. H. Hardaker of Durban who 
was on his way to Japan. unfortunately had to turn back 
owing to illness. 


Those who actually meet in Japan will be aware of a 
great host of witnesses around the world who will unite in 
prayer to Almighty God that this Convention may be 
richly blessed and be worthy ot the One Who came to this 
earth as ‘l'eacher and Lord. ‘The theme selected for the 
Convention is ‘‘ Christ, the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 


More New Testament Words, by Dr. Wm. Barclay 
(S.C.M. Press, London: 10/6). 


Dr. William Barclay of the University of Glasgow has 
built up a great fellowship throughout the world by his 
scholarly, but lucid and readable books on New Testament 
subjects. Some time ago he published A New Testament 
Word Book. 'Yhis was so popular that he was requested 
to follow it up with another. 
the result. 


The book under review is 
The volume is helpful to those who do not 
know Greek, but even those who do will find in its pages 
much that is fresh and stimulating. New Testament 
words are lit up by copious quotations trom secular authors 
of New Testament times. Great doctrines of the Faith 
are seen to have even richer meaning under Dr. Barclay’s 
inspired guidance, 

R.H.W.S. 
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The Dutch Reformed Church and the Archbishop 


G'URTHER information of an authentic nature has 

thrown light on the remarks made by Archbishop 
Joost de Blank in New York, and confirms how precipitate 
was the Dutch Reformed Church authorities in finding in 
them so grievous an occasion of offence, as to cause their 
withdrawal from the “fraternal meeting’ of various 
churchmen planned for December. The offending ser- 
mon was an appeal to Anglicans to be true to the sacra- 
mental faith of the Fathers. In the course of his remarks 
the Archbishop confessed the failure of the Anglican 


Church, but added that other Churches too had failed their | 


historic faith. The English-speaking Free Churches, he 
said, had not kept sufficient faith with their reforming 
Fathers, and the Dutch Reformed Churches too—while 
giving more generously to missions than any other body— 
had not been true to classic Calvinism, and their belief in 
separate development had led them to support much of tae 
apartheid legislation. No other reference was made to 
the Dutch Reformed Churches. One sentence of thirty 
words in a sermon of 3,000 words, which was purely a 
statement of fact, has been, in the manner of the modern 
press, blown up into “a violent attack on the Dutch Re- 
formed Church.” 
* * * * 

We cannot find in the Archbishop’s words anything 
different from what he and a host of others have said in this 
country and beyond its borders. Indeed it is extremely 
mild when compared, for example, with the statements 
and revelations made by Professor Pistorius in ‘‘ No 
Further Trek”’ concerning the attitude and actions of 
Dutch Reformed Church leaders in South Africa in their 
negotiations with Government over the Church clause. 
The Archbishop’s words were also mild compared with 
statements emanating from the midst of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church itself. To take only one example, Pro- 
fessor B. B. Keet, one of its most revered leaders and theo- 
logians, has said: “‘ It is not only with liberalist or even 
communist opinion that we are in conflict, but with all 
Christian trends that approach the question of race rela- 
tions from a biblical standpoint—we are out of step with 
the universal Christian Church.’ Again we repeat, the 
Archbishop did not single out the Dutch Reformed 
Church any more than others except to pay them a compli- 
ment for their generosity to missions. This is in marked 
contrast also to the heavy attacks made by the Dutch Re- 
formed Churches in South Africa, for example, on the 
Roman Catholic Church, which negatives the argument 
that churchmen should not publicly disagree. 

* * * * 

It cannot be forgotten that the difference between the 

English-speaking Churches in South Africa and the Dutch 


Reformed Churches are fundamentally theological. This 
was recognised and stated by the late Archbishop Clayton 
in 1950: he contended that the attempt to apply funda- 
mental principles to contemporary problems produced the 
impression that the differences were racial, but he believed 
that in reality they were theological. It is true that in very 
recent years, largely under the influence of Professor Keet 
and Professor Ben Marais, there has been a marked modi- 
fication of the attempt to base apartheid on the Bible. 
There is not now so much emphasis on the Tower of Babel 
nor so confident an attempt to build a theological structure 
of imposing dimensions on it. The more recent position 
taken was voiced by a Dutch Reformed Church 
leader when he said: ‘‘ Apartheid was merely a practical 
arrangement, and provided it was applied with justice, the 
Ned. Geref. Kerk had the peace of mind that it was not in 
conflict with the word of God and the Church.” Never- 
theless, none could attend the multi-racial. conferences 
called by the D.R.C. Federal Council in 1953 and 1954 
or read the official reports of them without realising 
the deep theological differences that divide. It is not 
blameworthy to face these facts candidly or to state them. ~ 
* * * * 

It is contended by some that the Archbishop should not 
have spoken as he did in another country. But is it only 
the opponents of apartheid who are to be muzzled when 
they face churchly audiences ? We know that Mr. A. W. 
Steward, Director of Information at South Africa House, 
London, recently addressed an important gathering of 
Scottish churchmen in defence of apartheid policies, and 
his words were subsequently embodied in an article in the 
British Weekly, the Church of Scotland newspaper. And 
Professor du Plessis of Potchefstroom recently went to 
London specially to speak in defence of South African 
government policies. It is well known also that the South 
African government spends huge sums each year in explain- 
ing its actions to the world. Is the trumpet to be allowed 
only to the lips of defenders of such policies ? 

Again, it is said that Archbishop de Blank should have 
waited till he was longer in South Africa before airing his 
views. But length of stay in South Africa does not make 
men’s criticisms more acceptable or save them from abuse. 
It is well-known that the late Archbishop Clayton, who had 
been many years in South Africa, lived his last days under a 
cloud of official disapprobation. On 3rd June 1954, the 
Minister of Native Affairs referred to him in the House of 
Assembly as “this political predikant.’’ Moreover, the 
same Minister speaking recently at Vryheid referred to an 
Anglican clergyman by name and went on to say that if 
this clergyman “ had a farm he would handle the Natives 
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as Europeans. The Natives would come into his house, 

they would dance together, court his children and be his 
neighbours—that is integration.” In face of these expres- 
sions, one wonders why one sentence so mild as that of Dr. 
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de Blank’s should make men squeamish and even violent, 
and provoke from the same Government benches cries that 
the Archbishop should be thrown out of the country. 


Teach Them to Live® 


AN OUTSTANDING BOOK 


In 1910, Winston Churchill, as Home Secretary, said in 
the House of Commons : 

“ The mood and temper of the public with regard to the 
treatment of crime and criminals is one of the most unfail- 
ing tests of the civilisation of any country. A calm, dis- 
passionate recognition of the rights of the accused, and even 
of the convicted, criminal against the State ; a constant 
heart searching by all charged with the duty of punishment ; 
a desire and eagerness to rehabilitate in the world of in- 
dustry those who have paid their due in the hard coinage of 
punishment; tireless efforts towards the discovery of cura- 
tive and regenerative processes ; unfailing faith that there is 
a treasure if you can only find it, in the heart of every man ; 
these are the symbols which, in the treatment of crime and 
criminal, mark and measure the stored-up strength of a 
nation, and are sign and proof of the living virtue init. We 
must not forget that when every material improvement 
has been effected in prisons, when the temperature has 
been rightly adjusted, when the proper food to maintain 
health and strength has been given, when the doctors, 
chaplains and prison visitors have come and gone, the 
convict stands deprived of everything that a free man calls 
ite.” 

This remarkable declaration by a man not in his forties 
provides a foreword for a remarkable book by an author 
well known to many in South Africa. For years Sister 
Frances Mary was an outstanding member of the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection in Grahamstown, being finally 
Principal of the Teachers’ T'raining College, and President 
of the South African Teachers’ Association. Since her 
retirement she has lived in England under her own name, 
Miss Frances Banks, and has carried on her educational 
work, with particular interest in applied Psychology, in a 
most unusual sphere. 

In 1950 she heard from an old acquaintance of the 
interesting development known as the ‘‘ Maidstone Experi- 
ment ”’ in prison education. Moved by a story in Ivor 
Novello’s obituary, she applied to take a weekly group in 
Psychology, defined as Human Relations. Later she was 
invited to apply for the newly created post of ‘Tutor Orga- 
niser. ‘Thus she found herself the only full-time woman 
on the personnel staff of this prison for men. She relates : 
“So at the Easter concert which coincided with my arrival, 
the ex-public-school pianist who crooned his improvisa- 


tion sandwiched in the lines : ‘The Governor, to give us 
an uplift, has got us a Mother Superior.’ At any rate I 
was accepted, and to my own surprise not least, I stayed 
for three and a half years of very full-time employment.” 

She worked ‘“‘ under the governorship of that original 
genius, John Vidler,” who made Maidstone Prison as 
much of a law unto itself as most of its inmates had at one 
time aspired to be. 

Later it was suggested by one of Her Majesty’s Chief 
Inspectors that Miss Banks should write a book on prison 
education. She decided to read widely and to study the 
whole system at first hand, and thereafter, with the per- 
mission of the Chairman of the Prison Commission, set 
out upon a course of visits to other establishments. She 
surveyed the system as it affected young prisoners, women 
prisoners, closed prisons (some fifteen of them) semz-open 
prisons, and open prisons. 

All over England Miss Banks ranged. She pays special 
tribute to officiais of all kinds, including Governors, Tutor 
Organisers and Librarians, who showed her round and 
gave of the wisdom of their experience. “ Panting up 
spiral staircases, stumbling round dark, uneven exercise 
court-yards, and wading through muddy farmyards, the 
argument seemed never-ending ; and each had his own 
enthusiasm, his own story to tell, his special line of appeal.”’ 

There is a New Age spirit in penal reform. Itis marked 
by ‘‘ Man Management ”’ as opposed to physical coercion. 
The Prison Commissioners are gradually bringing men and 
women prisoners out from the walls of great hundred-year- 
old fortresses into camps in the pure air of remote country 
districts. We are told that the present problem which 
the Commissioners must have to face is : how far down the 
scale can they safely go in the removal of physical restraints ? 
In actual 
terms, will it be necessary, as our understanding grows, to 


Must there always be an impervious residue ? 


retain three fortresses for the incorrigibles—or only two, or 
even one ? 

Our author declares : ‘‘ Already there lies behind us a 
vast amateur and experimental body of experience, offering 
effective evidence of the civilizing force of education within 
the walls. For the history of prison education is an un- 
broken record of trust answering trust, of human response 


*Teach Them to Live, A study of education in Enelich ppcane 
by Frances Banks (Max Parrish, London ; 30/-), 
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to human approach. It now remains to mould all this 
into a cohesive scheme, linking at the intake and with our 
expanding knowledge of therapeutic aids to personal 
adjustment ; and merging at the outgoing stages into our 
national planning for maximum use of human manpower 
in our social system.” , 

It is impossible in a brief article even to indicate the 
riches of this book. The Rt. Hon. Lord Birkett, the well- 
known judge of the High Court, declares it to be packed 
with information and brimming over with ideas. It 
exhibits research and industry on every page, and a wide 
acquaintance with all that has ever been written on the 
subject of prisons. “ But it contains something much 
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more important. It is the expression of a great faith..... 
This book is mainly concerned with the place of Education 
in prison life, and the whole subject is discussed in these 
pages with understanding and insight that springs from the 
faith of which I have spoken.... But the reader of this 
book will soon discover that Miss Banks, with all her devo- 
tion and enthusiasm, never loses sight of practical things. 


She knows the difficulties, the disappointments, the despair _ 


of the eager reformer ; but her faith never fails.” 
This is a book which educationists, in any sphere, ought 
to put down for themselves as required reading. 


R.H.W.S. 


A Notable Missionary Passes 


N Friday, 11th July, there suddenly passed away at 

Alice, Cape Province, Mrs. Katherine Wells Davidson, 
the widow of the Rev. J. A. Davidson, a notable missionary 
of the Church of Scotland. Mrs. Davidson, as Miss Kathe- 
rine Wells Taylor, was a missionary of the United Free 
Church of Scotland in India in the early years of the century. 
She came to South Africa to be married to the Rev. J. A. 
Davidson in 1906. After spending a few years in the service 
of the Presbyterian Church of South Africa, they entered 
the service of their Mother Church in 1911. They did 
the pioneer work of the Tsekong Mission, Mount Fletcher, 
East Griqualand. It was indeed pioneer work, with pri- 
mitive buildings, in much isolation, in rough mountainous 
country, but with the glorious Drakensburg Mountains 
always in view. This they continued for fourteen years. 

After the first World War, the Paris Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society found it impossible to maintain all their 
activities in South Africa. Sotho people had overflowed 
from Basutoland into the Matatiele district of Cape Pro- 
vince, and their spiritual fathers had followed them and 
established the mission stations of Paballong, Mafube and 
Mpharane. About the year 1924, the Paris Society asked 
the United Free Church of Scotland to take over the three 
stations, and, despite its own difficulties, the Scottish 
Church agreed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davidson were given the delicate task of 
ministering to the Sotho people who did not wish to be 
parted from their beloved Amafura,’as they called the 
French. But by patient tact and spiritual force they over- 
came all obstacles and endeared themselves to their new 
flocks. 

After forty years service they retired, first to Matatiele 
and later to Alice, where their son, Professor J. T. Davidson 
of Fort Hare, had prepared a home for them. Mr. David- 
son died in 1954. His widow carried on active voluntary 
work in the service of the Alice Presbyterian Church, 


where for several years she was Sunday School Superin- 
tendent, and assisted in other capacities. In 1957 she was 
presented with the diploma of the National Sunday School 
Association for almost sixty years’ service as a Sunday 


School teacher. 
Despite failing health, she remained active up to the last, 


showing to the end the same qualities of devotion to her _ 


Lord, kindness, independence, hospitality and thorough- 
ness that had marked her through the years. Her body 
was laid beside those of many other notable missionaries 


in Alice cemetery. 


Church and Race in South Africa : Papers from South 
Africa, 1952-1957, illustrating the Churches’ search for 
the will of God. Edited by David M. Paton (S.C.M. 
Press : London : 8/6). 

This is a volume of documents presented “to help 
people outside South Africa to gain a greater and more 
compassionate understanding of the struggle of the Church 
with the Race problem in South Africa.” Three-fourths 
of the book is devoted to extracts from charges to his 
diocesan synod by the Bishop of Johannesburg and to a 
statement on the. liquidation of Adams College. The 
remainder deals in brief with statements by the Dutch 
Reformed Church, the Christian Council of South Africa, 
and other bodies. One or two poems and prayers complete 
the volume. 

The book will help readers to understand the fight which 
so many of the Churches in South Africa have put up 
against the present Government’s apartheid policy. At the 
same time it is to be regretted that with the wealth of 
material which the editor confesses he had to draw upon, a 
better proportion was not kept and a more truly representa- 
tive selection given. ‘The editing of this book was no task 
for an outsider. 


R.H.W.S, 
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The Teaching of English in Bantu Schools 


By D. G. S. Mtimkulu, Ph.D. 


ET me first of all explain that I approach this subject 
not from the exalted outlook of a university lecturer, 
but rather from the point of view of one who has himself 
been through the mill, as it were. I have myself spent 
twenty years of my life as a teacher of English in Bantu 
High Schools both in this province and in Natal. I have 
further had the privilege and very fruitful experience of 
serving for two-and-a-half years on a Provincial Commis- 
sion appointed by the Administrator of Natal which under- 
took a very careful enquiry into Bantu education at both 
the primary and post-primary levels. 

It is from this background that I would like to share with 
you some thoughts and possibly raise some questions in 
your minds in considering this very important subject. 

I call it “‘ very important” advisedly, for the teaching of 
English is a vital matter for the African community. Eng- 
lish is not just another school subject about which we may 
argue dispassionately whether it is well taught or other- 
wise ; but it is for us the most important tool for acquiring 
some mastery over our new social and economic enviren- 
ment—for western civilization has become an essential 
part of the environment of the Bantu today. 

So in considering the teaching of English in Bantu 
schools we must ask ourselves—“ to what purpose ?”’ 
“What is the end result towards which we are striving ©” 
“What should be the aim of English teaching in our 
schools +”? ‘These are two such aims towards which we 
can strive. 

(a) We can aim at making the African pupil sufficiently 
proficient in the use of English so that he is able to parti- 
cipate fully, or at least, without undue disadvantage in the 
life around him at whatever level his capabilities allow him 
to share in that life, or 

(b) We can aim at giving him a grasp and knowledge of 
English which will enable him to communicate with others 
in our mixed society at the barest and minimum levels. 

It is obvious from my previous remarks which view I 
hold. But there is a powerful and strong school of thought 
which holds the latter view, on the principle that the 
African is an independent group culturally and, therefore, 
proficiency in English should be limited mainly to the 
needs of intergroup contacts wherever these are forced 
upon the individual by the conditions of economic forces. 
T do not think that it would be deviating from my subject 
to take time to say that I think this view is unrealistic. It 
fails to take sufficiently into consideration the factors of 
inevitable social change—the fact that the African today, 
for good or for ill, has been inexorably drawn into the fast 
moving currents of a western way of life and must learn to 


adjust himself thereto or else go under. 

It is for this reason that I stand by the former position— 
English teaching for full participation in the common life 
of the country—at its highest expression this view would 
mean that the African is enabled to share in the rich herit- 
age of knowledge and ideas which western culture has to 
offer. What Latin stood for in the European world of 
some centuries ago, English is for the African today. It 
is the key to the wider world beyond Africa ; it offers him 
membership of an international society of ideas which 
encompasses the whole world, and enables him to extend 
his horizons to the utmost limits of his capability. 

Having stated my basic viewpoint let me now go on to 
examine the actual practice in the schools. 

Let us consider first of all the primary school. 

1 was visiting a well-conducted primary school with a 
Supervisor of Schools orce. He took me first of all to the 
higher primary section and there among other things I sat 
in on a very dreary, dull, but superbly informative lesson 
in English. ‘The teacher was active, the blackboard was 
well-used with neat summaries all over, but the pupils 
were unresponsive, some just plain passive, and others 
obviously trying to memorise all that was said. Then we 
went on to the infant section to hear another lesson. What 
a change. Pupils were bubbling over with enthusiasm. 
Here was life, a living language was being taught, and the 
pupils were eager to try out their new-found knowledge. 
Here was adventure as they tried out the sentences in an 
easy pantomine way—“ I walk, I sit,” etc. 

When we got out into the lawn in front of the school, 1 
asked the Supervisor, “‘ what’s happened?” “‘ What makes 
the difference ?”’ He believed it was the teacher. I 
suppose in a way that might have been true, although I 
thought both teachers were good in the sense of being well 
equipped. But after seeing this phenomenon over and 
over again I have come to the conclusion that something 
gets lost in the passage from infant classes to standards II, 
III and IV and beyond—and that something is “ enthu- 
siasm,” the sense of adventure and joyous achievement. 
Like Wordsworth’s “ glory and freshness of a dream’? it 
seems “‘ to fade into the light of common day ”’ somewhere 
about Std. II and III. 

This loss of enthusiasm is noticeable even in one’s own 
children—whilst they like to show off their English at the 
infant school stage, they become more and more self- 
conscious and unsure of themselves as they advance in 
their studies. 'They seem to lose initiative in the sense of 
promoting and improving their grasp of the new language. 
At the standards IV, V and VI stage English has become 
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just another subject to be passed—something to be master- 
ed by hard grinding and the only time the parent can share 
in the new knowledge is when the child needs help with a 
rather difficult problem in analysis or grammar, as though 
learning English were no different from learning Arithme- 


tic. 

The reasons for this change of attitude, this dullness to 
the sharp edge of enthusiasm, seem to centre around that 
old bogey—examinations. ‘The fact that the child has to 
pass a written examination from Std. I onwards makes for 
a change in the teacher’s attitude towards the subject, and 
for a change in the pupils’s attitude—the teaching becomes 
duller, ard the pupils lose their sense of adventure. 


But this is not all—for a comparison with Indian child- 
ren at this stage brings out the fact that they still adventure 
into the unknowns of English. One has only to walk 
down the streets of the Indian sections of Durban to realise 
that. The English is not wonderful by grammatical 
standards, but it is nonetheless adventurous, and facility 
and ease of manner are being cultivated. 


I, therefore, think a further reason is cultural. The 
Indian child has no inhibitions about talking English, he 
believes, and he is taught to believe by his society that the 
speaking of English is a good thing. The African child, 
however, in these days is faced with uncertain values in 
this matter. “There are those who in the name of African 
nationalism teach that the speaking of English is a sign 
that one does not like or is even ashamed of his language. 
He is trying to be a white man. ‘There is also a school of 
thought which feels that in speaking the vernacular at all 
occasions we are asserting our nationhood and _ estab- 
lishing our maturity. ‘This is not the place to enter inte a 
critical assessment of these views, we merely state that they 
exist and they, therefore, confuse the growing child and 
add to his uncertainty in the use of and joyful practice of 
the English tongue. 


Finally, bad teaching methods must also come in for 
their measure of blame. ‘There is not sufficient stress laid 
on conversation work in our teaching of English. 
that children should do more conversational and hearing 
work in the early stages and very little writing. The 
connection between sound and symbol must first be fixed, 
and then writing can come more easily later. Similarly, I 
believe children learning English are faced with books at 
too early a period. Let them learn their reading from the 
environment around them—-the road signs, “ danger,” 
“keep left” etc. There they will meet it naturally and ic 
will thus arouse not only their curiosity but also their 
The language should be spread over as much 


I believe 


interest. 
interesting content 
for more is constantly whetted and they seek for reading 
Simple reading material should 


as possible, so that the pupils’ desire 


material for themselves, 
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be available and even just lie around the classroom—simple 
story books and even good comics, 

One other factor in connection with Method is the con- 
tinual translation by the teacher for the pupils, in many 
cases done quite unconsciously, e.g. in simple instruction 
to the class: This creates a habit of thought in the mind 
of the child where he has first to think in the vernacular 
and then quickly translate into English, or else he just will 
not take the trouble to understand English but waits for the 
teacher to translate. "That in fact is the method adopted 
by many teachers in teaching English Reading in the 
schools. 

‘Vhis inability to think in English is carried into Second- 
ary School and College and is the cause of that phenome- 
non which English teachers call ‘‘ Bantuism’’—the trans- 
lation of Bantu idiom into English, without realising that 
one is doing so. 

According to my view one of the supplementary aims of 
English teaching should be such proficiency that the pupil 
is ready to undertake post-primary education through the 
I realise that many may say, but this 
In my view, however, 


medium of English. 
is sacrificing the many for the few. 
a knowledge of English can never be wasted on an African 
in the sccial set-up which exists in South Africa. As a 
matter of fact, this was the aim in the generation of our 
fathers. Many of them went no further than Std. VI and 
yet from them came the Sol. T. Plaatjes, who not only 
translated several works of Shakespeare, but himself wrote 
novels and other works in English. Men like Selope 
Thema, late editor of the Bantu World and one of our best 
writers in English, and many others. 

High Schools. 

Some of the lacks we have mentioned above in regard to 
primary school teaching of English make the work of the 
secondary school teacher herculean indeed. He has not 
only to concern himself with improper foundation, but he 
has now to sharpen this tool of language to make possible 
its use as an effective medium of instruction. 

In my experience of secondary school teachers I think, 
unlike Caesar’s Gaul, they can be divided into two parts : 

(1) Those who are amazed at the unexpectedly high 
standard of proficiency in English shown by secondary 
pupils. 

(2) Those who are appalled by the deplorably low 
standards, and the seeming impossibility of preparing these 
pupils to J.C. standard in three or two years. 

Frankly, I prefer the former, because he can very soon 
be made to realise that things are not as rosy as he thinks 
and very soon knuckles down to the task. The latter 
gencrally impresses on the pupils just how difficult is the 
iob they are undertaking, and thus helps to make them even 
more depressed about their English than they were in 


primary school. [have seen J.C. pupils enter the English 
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examination room very much in the manner of sheep going 

to the slaughter. 

It seems to me there are three fundamental chings that 
should be aimed at in teaching English at Secondary level. 

1. First of all to arouse enthusiasm for language and 
facility in the use of the spoken and the written word. 

. (a) by cultivation of a love of reading—stimulating and 
guiding pupils in this search and providing the mate- 
rial for reading by building up a school library—mainly 
fiction, 

() equipping pupils with high enough standards, espe- 
cially in the spoken word—by organising speech 
contests, dramatics, etc. J am of the opinion that not 
enough is done in our schools to cultivate language as 
an art. Language is mainly a speaking media and if 
the spoken word is cherished, cultivated and improved 
the written word is sure to improve in proportion. 
And there is much more possibility of organising social 
approval behind che spoken word than creating a love 

_ and esteem for the written word. . 

In this connection I believe a fundamental need in teach- 
ing English at this level is to work from a sound foundation 
of grammatical knowledge—otherwise every correction 
becomes an isolated case, without reference to the broad 
accepted usage and custom. I realise that there is a great 
deal of controversy on this point. But I maintain that to 
teach any foreign language to the proficiency that I visua- 
lise, one must have a sound knowledge of grammatical 
functions and relative laws that apply to whole classes of 
things rather than to items. For the man to whom this 
language is a mother-tongue this, of course, may be un- 
necessary, for he lives in the human context of the language 
and its forms and rhythms he imbibes as he grows up. 
But the foreigner does not have this advantage. 

An aim in this kind of teaching of grammar would be 
the establishment of basic foundations so that the pupil 
can advance therefrom on his own in his growing mastery 
of language. 


Finally the teacher. 

All good teaching in the last resort depends finally on 
the teacher. What do I consider to be a good teacher of 
English—especially in the Secondary Schools ¢ 

1. He must be an enthusiast for his subject 
graduate who has ground his way with toil and sweat to 
English IIT will not do. 

Nor do I, as some headmasters, believe that a white 
teacher is necessarily suited to teaching English, merely 
because he is white and has a European back ground. 

I maintain the teacher must be an enthusiast—a man 
who will seek to arouse and stimulate the imagination of his 
pupils—arouse in them a pride of achievement in the more 
and more perfect use of this valuable instrument of langu- 
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age. He must have something in him of the good teacher 
of music. 

Secondly, he must have inspiration and be able to in- 
spire others. Inspiration it seems to me is half the battle 
in teaching literature to African students. It has been 
said there are no African writers in English. Whilse chis 
is not wholly true, yet the stream of such writers is a mere 
trickle ; and this is perhaps an indictment of our teaching 
of English in Bantu Schools—that it has inspired so few 
with the itch to write ; and vet we need more such people 
to bring African thought and aspirations, hopes and fears, 
before a wider public-—a world public. 

This should be the inspiration of the good teacher of 
English—that he may be contributing his share in break- 
ing the narrow confines in which the African lives by help- 
ing him take his place in that most democratic of all worlds 
—the world of creative art in a medium which millions can 
understand. 


CRIPPLES SETTLE DOWN IN PORT 
ELIZABETR 


(Contributed by Alfred Ntshona, Gaga School, 
Alice.) 


The Rehabilitation Centre in Kwazakhele, Port Fliza- 
beth, has been in progress now for four months. There 
are ten male cripples enjoying the privilege of the scheme 
at present. ‘The Centre, a unique project, has been made 
possible through the efforts of the Eastern Province Cripple 
Care Society and the National Council for the Care of 
Cripples in South Africa. It is an Industrial centre for 
woodwork and carpentry where cripples learn to manu- 
facture and handle all types of furniture. 

At the centre there are three female trainees. ‘They are 
being taught lessons in sewing, dressmaking, knitting on a 
Mr. Walter Manana, a cripple of Port Fliza- 
beth, is instructor in dressmaking and sewing. Trans- 
portation to and from the centre has been provided for by 
the Society. 
always been someone at their disposal to show them around. 
All the articles made are being sold to the African people 


wider scale. 


Visitors frequent the centre and there has 


by the cripples themselves. ‘The money is shared among 
the cripples. ; 
Thanks to the Society, the cripples now enjoy a mid-day 
meal at the Centre. 
bread and vegetables has been found to be essertial for the 


health of the cripples. 


The meal which is composed of soup, 
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Sursum Corda 


JESUS AND 


‘*THE WORLD ”’ 


By R. H. W. Shepherd, D.D. 


“I pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldest keep them from the evil.” 
Nohnel7:* 15. 

N the New Testament we sometimes find the world re- 

ferred to sadly ; men are warned against it. Jesus said 
to His disciples, “ If the world hate you, ye know that it 
hated Me before it hated you.”’ He declared that the Holy 
Spirit would come but the world would not receive Him, 
because it could not see Him and did not know Him. 

The first followers of Jesus sometimes referred to the 
world as something very evil, something to be withstood. 
James, the brother of Jesus, who lived with Him in the 
home at Nazareth and afterwards wrote the Epistle in the 
New Testament that bears his name, asked, ‘‘ Know ye not 
- that the friendship of the world is enmity with God? 
Whosoever therefore will be a friend of the world is the 
enemy of God.” John, who knew Christ so well, who 
leant on His breast at the first Lord’s Supper, said, ‘‘ Love 
not the world, neither the things that are in the world. If 
any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him.” St. Paul gave the advice, “‘ Be not conformed to 
this world : but be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, 
and perfect, will of God.” 

" The picture given is that on one side stands God and on 
the other side stands the world. They have little in 
common ; they are in opposition one to the other. 

Many people have read these sayings, and have taken the 
term “world” to mean this created earth and all the 
pleasures it affords, particularly of the senses. And be- 
cause of these sayings they have come to the conclusion 
that the world is incurably evil, and so they have conceived 
that the line of conduct they should follow is a simple one : 
it is to despise this earth, to come into contact with its 
affairs as little as possible, and as soon as permissible to 
hurry out of it. They look upon the world, and particular- 
ly upon the pleasures it affords, as a snare. They mortify 
their bodies. They are suspicious of aesthetic pleasures. 
They even think that empires, political systems, and social 
betterment are no concern of the followers of Jesus. 

That is why, in different ages, there have been men who 
have been ascetics. Sometimes they have fled from man- 
kind, living in deserts or even on the tops of pillars. Some- 
times they have remained among men, but they have 
mortified their bodies, inflicting torture upon themselves 
so as to attain, as they believed, to holiness. Sometimes 
they have lived on the plainest fare, despising all delicacies, 
and all worldly pleasures. 


When a boy, Walter Scott was one day taking soup at his 
father’s table, and he innocently remarked that the soup 
tasted very nice. His father, a deeply religious man, 
immediately dashed cold water into the boy’s plate. The 
old man could not bear that his son should acquire a taste 
for the good things of this world. It is the same spirit 
that has inspired some of our hymns, such as : 

The world is very evil, 
The times are waxing late. 

Such hymns reflect the outlook of many. This world is 
an evil place, and the less they have to do with its interests 
and its good things, the better. 

Can all this be wrapped up in the words of the New 
Testament ? Some of us do not see it. We do not be- 
lieve that Christ meant this earth on which we live to be 
looked upon with contempt, or as an altogether evil place. 
To us it is a dear place, and when death comes and we have 
to go out of it, we are to go with tenderest memories of 
much that is in it. Does God tell us to hate this world 
which He has created? When I lie down at night, sleeping 
sometimes under the African sky, with the glorious con- 
stellations above, am I to think of this great universe with 
disdain ? When I listen to the wind in the trees, or see 
the sunlight falling on the fields, or watch the ocean in its 
changes, am I to have no gladness because of these beauti- 
ful things? When I read, but outside the Bible, books 
that are the fruit of the loftiest minds, am I to esteem it 
wasting of time? The food I eat, the clothes I wear, am 
I to take no pleasure in them? ‘There is a little book of 
prayers of which I am fond, which has in it a petition “ for 
those who do not know the comfort of a clean, warm bed.”’ 
Am I to refuse to pray that prayer because all such com- 
fortable things are snares of the devil? Am I, in short, to 
say that this earth is an evil place and that the pleasures 
that come to me through sight, or ouch or hearing are to 
be scorned as merely worldly things r_ Is that the mind of 
the Heavenly Father? Is that the mind of Christ? Is 
that the direction in which the Holy Spirit is leading ? 
Surely not. 

The world in which we live is God’s world. ‘“‘ He form- 
ed the earth and the world.” It came from His hand. 
That is how Jesus looked on it. This earth on which He 
walked is His Father’s world. Jesus saw it as the place 
that the Eternal Father had thought about, had created, 
had loved, whose arrangements are of His appointing, on 
which He can at all times be met. Jesus did not pray that 
His disciples might be taken out of the world, but only that 
they might be kept from its evil. 
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Why then did He say, “ If the world hate you, ye know 
that it hated Me before it hated vou ?”? Why did James 
say, “‘ Whosoever will be a friend of the world is the enemy 
of God ?” or John, “ Love not the things of the world,” 
or St. Paul, “ Be not conformed to this world 2” 

The term “ world” 1s used in the New Testament in 
different senses, and when we meet it we must ask in what 
sense it is being employed. Sometimes it is used in the 
sense of the world of Nature: “‘ The world was made by 
Him.” Sometimes it is used in the sense of the human 
family : ‘‘ God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son ”’ means God so loved the whole human race. 

But it is used in a sense quite different from these when 
it is spoken of as something in opposition to God, or as 
something not to be loved. It refers then to a temper of 
spirit very common in the world. As the late Bishop Gore 
put it, “‘ The world in this sense means human life organised 
apart from God.” 

Read the New Testament sayings about the world with 
that in your mind and you will see how plain they become. 
What is referred to is a spirit, a temperament, an attitude 
of soul. It means men fully occupied with pursuits which 
cannot be related to the will or government of God. It is 
life without high callings, devoid of lofty ideals. Its motto 
is “‘ Forward,” never “‘ Upward.” Its goal is success, not 
goodness,. God is forgotten or ignored. Life is organiscd 
as if God did not exist. Jesus gave us a supreme example 
in the man whose ground brought forth plentifully, until 
he had to build new barns, and when he had done so, he 
said, “‘ Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years ; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.’””? But God— 
the God Whom he had ignored—said, “‘ Thou fool, this 
night shall thy soul be required of thee.” ‘That farmer is 
the representative man of the world. He is the classic 
example of worldliness. It is to that spirit that we can 
give no heart-room ; to be on good terms with that attitude 
to life is to be the enemy of God. We must not love the 
world or the things of the world in that way ; we must not 
be conformed to the world in that fashion. 

Why did our Saviour call that spirit the world? Simply 
because it isso common. It.is the attitude of the majority 
of men. It is the plain teaching of Jesus that His followers 
must expect to be in a minority. He said, “ Strait is the 
gate, and narrow is the way that leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it.” We often forget that. And we 
often allow ourselves to develop an inferiority complex. 
As Dean Inge pungently declared, ‘‘ We are ashamed of 
being in a minority. We are distressed because so many 
churches are half empty. Many of them would be much 
emptier if the Gospel was preached in them.”’ 

There is an outlook on life—the common outlook— 
which leaves God out of account. It is unspiritual, mate- 
rialistic, yes, and vulgar. It is what the Bible calls the 
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hardening of the heart. It is all that, but it is often on top. 

These facts must be recognised, but they should stimu- 

late us to fight better the good fight. 

He’s a slave who dares not be 

In the right with two or three. 
On the one side stands the Man of Nazareth and on the 
other is the common spirit of the world, and between them 
is a great gulf fixed. 

Christ taught us by His example and by His words how 
to use the world and not abuse it. He did not pray that 
His followers might be taken out of it, but only that they 
might be kept from its evil. In Him there was no frown- 
ing narrowness that ignored the joy of life. None entered 
more fully into the gladness of living than Jesus, who went 
to marriage feasts and associated so freely with His fellow- 
men, even in their social enjoyments, that His critics 
complained, ‘“‘He eats and drinks with publicans and 
sinners. He is a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber.”’ To 
have the spirit of Christ does not damp down the fires of 
gladness. He was sympathetic to all innocent enjoyment, 
and in everything found some token of the goodness and 
love of the Father. Jesus was so God-conscious that He 
could live in the midst of the world and use it. 

And in this we must follow in His steps. The world 
may be to us a dear place because it is our Father’s world, 
and we are conscious of His presence. We can be its 
masters and not its slaves. We can be in it and yet, by 
His grace, not of its lower fallen ways. And so when it 
seeks to lure us to an outlook that has no room in it for God 
we can say: 

Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 

Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny :° 

Yea, with one voice, O world, tho’ thou deniest 

Stand thou on that side for on this am I, 

Yea thro’ life, death, through sorrow and thro’ sinning, 

He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed : 

Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 

Christ the beginning, for the end 1s Christ. 


New Books 


William Murray of Nyasaland, by Dr. M. W. Retief. 
Translated from the Afrikaans and abridged by May H. 
le Roux and M. M. Oberholster-le Roux. Printed by 
the Lovedale Press : 10/6; 11/- post free). 

No family perhaps has made a more notable contribu- 
tion to the life of South Africa than has the Murray family. 
The day in 1821 that Dr. Thom of Caledon—charged by 
Lord Charles Somerset to find ministers for the Dutch 
Reformed Church in the Cape—invited the Rev. Andrew 
Murray to leave Scotland for South Africa was one of 
South Africa’s red letter days. From the parsonage at 
Graaff Reinet sprang immediately and in succeeding gene- 
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rations a host of outstanding servants of the Church, the 
most notable being Dr. Andrew Murray who was born 
there in 1828. His younger brother, William, was the 
father of the subject of this book. 

Young “‘ Willie’ Murray was from the first of a lively 
and practical turn of mind, a good horseman, a hard worker 


and not least in field work, a good linguist, speaking Dutch, . 


Afrikaans and English fluently. He had a happy home 
life in the old parsonage at Worcester, being strictly dis- 
ciplined but with love. ‘The family took a great interest 
in mission work. ‘This was fostered in our subject by the 
fact that a cousin became a missionary in Nyasaland, and 
also by his being sent to school at Wellington where he 
came under the influence of his uncle, Dr. Andrew Murray. 
His early desire was to be a farmer, but he turned from this 
to the mission field. At Stellenbosch he formed a close 
friendship with J. du Plessis, later the famous professor. 

Completing his theological course in 1892, he proceeded 
to Edinburgh to take a short course in medicine. By May 
1894, he was on his way to Nyasaland. 

The volume under review traces his early and later 
career. It is a plainly told tale of missionary adventure 
and service, under conditions that were often primitive 
and hazardous, for the slave-trade was still active, and 
malaria took its heavy toll. 

As the years passed, W. H. Murray developed more and 
more the capacity for leadership. His work was princi- 
pally done at Mkhoma, but he ranged far and wide, found- 
ing and developing other stations. In every phase of 
mission work, and especially in evangelisation, education 
and literature, he played a notable part. For nearly thirty 
years he was the editor of the magazine Mthenga (The 
Messenger). He played a major role in the translation of 
the Cinyanja Bible. For his literary and other labours he 
was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Theology. 
He also took an outstanding share in the development of 
the indigeneous Church, the church of Central Africa, 
Presbyterian. For many years too, he was Chairman of 
the Dutch Reformed Mission Council in Central Africa. 

In 1937, after forty-three years service, Dr. Murray 
retired. He returned to South Africa, and went to live at 
Worcester, his birthplace. In retirement he did much for 
the missionary cause, by visiting congregations, holding 
conferences and by writing of his early experiences in the 
book Op Pad (On the Road). He died on 29th May, 1947, 

An engaging chapter of the biography is entitled “‘ His 
Qualities as Man and Leader.” 

It was a happy thought that led to the publication of 
this “ Life’ both in Afrikaans and English. Much light 
is thrown on the self-denying labours of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church for the African people. The book is a 
revelation of what men and women endured for the Gospel’s 
sake, and how consecrated leadership, which would have 
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made its mark in any field of activity, was contentedly 
devoted often to obscure toil for Christ’s sake. a 
R.H.W.5: 
Ee 
The Interior Castle or The Mansions, translated from _ 


* * * * 


the Spanish of Saint Teresa. (S.C.M. Press, London: — 
9/6). = 
This is another spiritual classic published in the Treasury _ 
of Christian Books series, with Dr. Hugh Martin as editor. — 
As we have come to expect, Dr. Martin provides a fascinat- 
ing Introduction, which lures the reader on, whether he is 4 
drawn to the mystics or repelled by them. This favourite — 
of all St. Teresa’s works pictures the human soul as a _ 
castle, formed of many rooms, some above, others below, | 
and others on either side. Under such imagery this most _ 
spiritual but practical and intrepid woman describes the — 
pilgrimage of the soul. Here is a book that is a counter- 


blast to much of the superficial life of our age. 


R.H.W.S. 


LOVEDALE NOTES 


Mrs. Francis Carey Slater. 

It is with much regret that we announce the death on 
14th July, of Mrs. F. Carey Slater. Mrs. Slater was a 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. James Stewart, Lovedale’s 
second Principal. She was born while Dr. Stewart was 
engaged on his great expedition for the consolidation of 
the Livingstonia Mission on the shore of Lake Nyasa. 
Her name—Lzeonora Nyasa Stewart—commemorated the 
fact. In his autobiography, Settlers’ Heritage, Dr. Carey 
Slater, the noted South African poet, described his early — 
days at Lovedale and how he came under the spell of Dr. 
Stewart, whom Lord Milner described as “‘the greatest 
human in South Africa,’’ and how later he married one of 
the Principal’s daughters. Mrs. Slater, who figures in 
several of her husband’s poems, was a woman of strong but 
tender personality. She was a member for years of the 
Lovedale Governing Council and of other public bodies. 
Her husband’s helpmeet through a long life, she exercised 
also a gracious hospitality wherever his lot was cast, and 
notably in their beautiful home, “ Manystairs,’’ Wynberg, 
where the years of retirement were spent. The funeral 
took place on 16th July at the Crematorium, Maitland. 
We extend to Dr. Slater our deep sympathy. 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, C.P. 


